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The  107th  Annual  Commence- 
ment 

The  Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  Seminary,  de- 
livered the  Baccalaureate  sermon  on 
Sunday  morning,  May  5th,  in  Miller 
Chapel,  taking  as  his  theme  “The  Vision 
of  the  Prophet.”  The  experience  of 
Isaiah  was  used  to  enforce  the  need  of  a 
true  vision  of  God,  of  penitence,  of 
cleansing  and  of  courage  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  be  true  ambassadors 
and  messengers  of  Christ.  After  the 
closing  appeal,  addressed  specifically  to 
the  graduating  class,  Dr.  Stevenson  con- 
ducted the  communion  service. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  at  four-thirty 
the  Senior  Class  met  in  the  parlor  of 
Alexander  Hall  for  a meeting  of  fellow- 
ship and  farewell. 

On  Sunday  evening  a union  mission- 
ary service  of  the  First  and  Second 
Presbyterian  Churches  and  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  was  held  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Seminary  and  as  a part 
of  the  graduating  exercises.  The  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  John 
Van  Ess  of  the  Class  of  1902  who  has 
attained  distinction  as  a missionary  lead- 
er in  Arabia.  The  subject  of  the  address 
was  “The  War  and  Mohammedanism.” 

On  Monday  afternoon  at  two  o’clock 
was  held  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  This  was  followed  at  half 
past  four  o’clock  by  a reception  at 
Springdale,  given  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Stevenson  to  the  Directors,  Trustees, 


Faculty,  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  and  other  friends  of  the  Seminary. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  May  7,  at  half 
past  ten  o’clock  the  graduating  exercises 
were  conducted  in  Miller  Chapel  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Rev.  Maitland 
Alexander,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
the  Board,  and  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Pittsburgh,  presided, 
and  read  the  Scripture  lesson.  Prayer 
was  then  offered  by  the  Rev.  Wallace 
Radcliffe,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  address  to  the  graduating 
class  was  delivered  by  Robert  E.  Speer, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  The  theme  selected  was 
“The  Present  Task  of  the  Church  and 
Its  Challenge  to  the  Christian  Ministry.” 
After  developing  the  truth  that  the  task 
of  the  Church  has  been  essentially  the 
same  through  all  the  Christian  centuries, 
and  that  it  consists  in  bringing  religion 
to  men,  the  speaker  showed  the  present 
pressing  need  of  holding  up  Christian 
ideals.  Among  these  he  dwelt  upon  four, 
namely,  righteousness,  repentence,  ser- 
vice and  faith,  and  then  showed  that  only 
the  men  who  have  experienced  the 
power  of  these  ideals  in  their  own  lives 
can  be  effective  as  ministers  of  the 
Church  in  bringing  these  ideals  to  bear 
upon  the  world.  After  the  announce- 
ment of  fellowships  and  prizes  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
diplomas  were  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
the  successful  candidates  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Seminary,  who  then  deliver- 
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ed  a brief  address  of  farewell  to  the 
graduating  class.  After  the  singing  of 
the  class  hymn,  the  exercises  were  closed 
with  prayer  and  benediction  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board. 

The  Class  of  1918 

The  following  students  who  had  com- 
pleted the  regular  course  of  academic 
study  and  a three  years  course  of  theo- 
logical training  were  awarded  certificates 
of  graduation: 

Howard  E.  Anderson 
John  F.  Arneal 
Charles  Arner 
Linius  E.  Brown  ) 

William  B.  Bruere 
John  R.  Bucher 
Leonard  V.  Buschman  ’ 

Harry  O.  Bush 
Patrick  H.  Carmichael 
David  R.  Coffman 
William  J.  G.  Carruthers 
Ralph  D.  Cornuelle 
Burleigh  E.  Cruikshank 
Charles  F.  Deininger 
Wilbur  C.  Hallenbeck 
Harold  H.  Henderson 
Charles  H.  Holzinger 
George  G.  Horn 
William  H.  Johnston 
Ward  W.  Long 
Thomas  B.  Lyter 
Joseph  McNeill 
William  M.  Miller 
Russell  Paynter 
Stewart  M.  Robinson 
Reuben  W.  Shrum 
James  W.  Teener 
John  F.  Weaver 

The  following  also  completed  the  full 
course  of  study  in  theology  but  were 
not  candidates  for  graduation  because 
they  had  not  completed  a regular  course 
of  academic  study.  They  were  awarded 
appropriate  certificates : 


George  B.  Lewis 

Reuben  W.  Anderson 

The  following  have  been  in  residence 
in  the  Seminary  during  three  years  and 
received  certificates  of  the  work  accom- 
plished : 

Stanley  Richards  Evans 

Trevor  Popkin  Mordecai 

James  Patterson 

Fellowships  and  Prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows: 

The  Alumni  Fellowship  in  New  Testament 
and  the  Archibald  Robertson  Scholarship  to 
George  Garrison  Horn. 

The  William  Henry  Green  Fellowship  in 
Semitic  Philology  to  Charles  Frederick  Dcin- 
inger. 

The  Gelston-Winthrop  Fellowship  in  Apolo- 
getics to  Clarence  Bouma. 

The  Gelston-Winthrop  Fellowship  in  Church 
History  to  Stewart  MacMaster  Robinson. 

The  Gelston-Winthrop  Fellowship  in  Didac- 
tic and  Polemic  Theology  to  James  Woodruff 
Teener. 

The  Benjamin  Staunton  Prize  in  Old  Testa- 
ment Literature  to  Hunter  Bryson  Blakely, 

Jr. 

The  First  Robert  L.  Maitland  Prize  in  New 
Testament  Exegesis  to  Floyd  Eugene  Hamil- 
ton. 

The  Second  Maitland  Prize  to  John  Wick 
Bowman. 

The  First  Alexander  Hodge  Prize  in  Didac- 
tic and  Polemic  Theology  to  Reginald  Row- 
land. 

The  Thanksgiving  Prize  to  Reginald  Row- 
land. 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 

The  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  was 
conferred  on  the  following  candidates, 
who  after  a college  course  and  a Semi- 
nary course,  had  completed  a year  of 
graduate  study  in  Theology  in  this  Semi- 
nary in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
public  announcement  as  follows : 

“The  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  is  con- 
ferred upon  matriculated  students  of  the  Sem- 
inary who  hold  from  an  institution  approved 
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by  the  Faculty  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or 
Master  of  Arts,  or  other  certificate  of  the 
completion  of  a satisfactory  course  in  liberal 
learning,  and  have  also  completed  a three 
years’  course  of  theological  study  in  this  Sem- 
inary or  in  some  other  approved  theological 
institution  and  have  been  regularly  graduated 
therefrom,  and  who  have  meritoriously  com- 
pleted in  this  Seminary  a year  of  advanced 
study  in  theology.” 

Frederick  Jacob  Barny 
Clarence  Bouma 
Daniel  Templeton  Caldwell 
Gervas  Albert  Carey 
Alfred  James  Henry  Dow 
Watze  Groen 

William  Thomas  Hanzsche 
Charles  Henry  Holzinger 
John  Elijah  Kauffman 
William  Roberts  Kruse 
George  Tonseco  McK.  Miller 
Stewart  MacMaster  Robinson 
August  Roeandt 
David  Bevier  Van  Dyck 
Hugh  Watson 

List  of  Graduates,  1918 

Plans  of  the  Graduating  Class 

As  far  as  has  been  ascertained  the 
plans  and  engagements  of  the  graduating 
class  are  as  follows: 

Post  Graduate  Students 
Frederick  Jacob  Barney. 

Clarence,  Bouma,  further  theological  study. 
Gervas  Albert  Carey,  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Department,  Friends  University, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

Daniel  Templeton  Caldwell,  Pastor  of  the 
Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

Alfred  James  Henry  Dow,  Missionary  work 
in  British  Columbia  for  the  summer,  then  to 
New  Zealand.  Address:  Ashcroft,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

Watze  Groen,  Pastor,  Christian  Reformed 
Church,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

William  Thomson  Hanzche,  Pastor,  Upper 
Alton  Presbyterian  Church,  111. 

Ernest  Duncan  Holloway,  Pastor  Presby- 
terian Church,  Higginsville,  Missouri. 


Charles  Henry  Holzinger,  Stated  Supply, 
Presbyterian  Church,  Jacksonville,  N.  J. 

James  Charles  Hughes,  Pastor,  Pilgrim 
Church,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

John  Elijah  Kauffman,  Pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Columbus,  N.  J. 

William  Roberts  Kruse,  Presbyterian  Camp 
Pastor,  Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 

George  Fonseco  McK.  Miller,  not  decided. 

Stewart  MacMaster  Robinson,  Chaplain, 
United  States  Army. 

August  Roeandt,  another  year  at  Princeton 
Seminary. 

David  Bevier  Van  Dyck,  Supply  for  one 
year  at  Presbyterian  Church,  Dunmore,  Pa., 
while  the  pastor  is  in  France.  Then  mission- 
ary to  China. 

Hugh  Watson,  not  decided. 

Antonio  Acosta,  Missionary  service  in  Porto 
Rico. 

Frederick  W.  Brown,  work  in  France. 

T.  N.  Calhoun,  Pastor,  Presbyterian  Church, 
May’s  Landing,  N.  J. 

Senior  Class 

Clayton  B.  Alexander,  plans  to  teach. 

Howard  E.  Anderson,  Missionary  to  India. 

Reuben  W.  Anderson,  Pastor  in  San  Joa- 
quin Presbytery,  California. 

John  F.  Arneal,  Pastor,  United  Evangelical 
Church,  Caladonia,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Arner,  not  decided. 

Linius  E.  Brown,  further  theological  study. 

William  B.  Bruere,  Missionary  to  India. 

John  R.  Bucher,  not  decided. 

Leonard  V.  Buschman,  Pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Harry  O.  Bush,  considering  call  to  Alex- 
andria First  Presbyterian  Church,  Milford, 
N.  J. 

Patrick  H.  Carmichael,  Pastor,  Alabama 
Presbyterian  Church,  Selma,  Alabama. 

David  R.  Coffman,  Pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Port  Kennedy,  Pennsylvania. 

William  J.  G.  Carruthers,  Pastor,  Presby- 
terian Church,  Maywood,  N.  J. 

Ralph  D.  Cornuelle,  Missionary  to  India. 

Burleigh  E.  Cruikshank,  Pastor,  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Charles  F.  Deininger,  Assistant,  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Wilbur  C.  Hallenbeck,  Army  religious  ser- 
vice. 

Stanley  R.  Evans,  not  decided. 

Harold  H.  Henderson,  Missionary  to  Korea. 
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Charles  H.  Holzinger,  Stated  Supply,  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Jacksonville,  N.  J. 

George  G.  Horn,  Assistant,  West  Hope 
Presbyterian  Church,  Phila.,  Pa. 

William  H.  Johnston,  Assistant,  Susque- 
hanna Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Richard  L.  Kortkamp,  Pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Lonsdale,  R.  I. 

Ward  W.  Long,  Assistant,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Thomas  B.  Lyter,  Pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chanceford,  Pa. 

George  S.  Lewis,  Missionary  to  India. 

Joseph  McNeill,  Missionary  to  Africa. 

William  M.  Miller,  further  theological  study 
in  preparation  for  foreign  mission  service. 

Trevor  P.  Mordecai,  Pastor,  Eastlake  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Russell  Paynter,  Pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Woodbury  Heights,  Pennsylvania. 

Stewart  M.  Robinson,  Chaplain,  United 
States  Army. 

Reuben  W.  Shrum,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Theodore  Strong,  further  theological  study. 

Janies  Patterson,  Pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Bradentown,  Fla. 

James  W.  Teener,  further  theological  study. 

John  F.  Weaver,  Pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Barnegat,  New  Jersey. 

DeForest  Wade,  Supply,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Easton,  Pa.,  during  absence  of  the 
pastor  in  France. 

Alumni  Dinner 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion following  the  graduating  exercises 
the  Rev.  John  McDowell,  D.D.,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  presided.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  to  serve 
for  the  year  1918-19: 

President — Rev.  Malcolm  J.  McLeod, 
D.D.,  ’90. 

Vice-President — Rev.  Lewis  S.  Mudge, 
D.D.,  ’95. 

Secretary — Rev.  Harold  McA.  Robin- 
son, ’04. 

Treasurer — Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman, 
D.  D„  ’91. 

Additional  Members  of  the  Executive 
Committee — Rev.  George  Reynolds, 


D. D.,  ’89;  Rev.  Robert  B.  Beattie,  D.D., 
’99;  Rev.  Asa  J.  Ferry,  ’09. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  Alum- 
ni Association  had  rendered  a great  ser- 
vice to  the  Seminary  by  providing  spe- 
cial courses  of  instruction  in  Homiletics 
and  in  Christian  Education.  The  for- 
mer had  been  given  by  the  Rev.  Clarence 

E.  Macartney  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
latter  by  Prof.  George  Johnson,  Ph.D., 
of  Lincoln  University.  A substantial 
balance  was  reported  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Association. 

The  custom  which  has  been  main- 
tained for  many  years  of  listening  to  ad- 
dresses by  representatives  of  different 
classes  was  not  followed,  but  instead  the 
classes  holding  reunions  were  presented 
to  the  Association  by  the  request  to  each 
in  turn  that  they  rise.  After  dinner 
speeches  on  “The  Religious  Significance 
of  the  War”  were  delivered  by  President 
Stevenson,  by  Dr.  Alexander  and  Ex- 
President  Patton.  The  subjects  of  the 
addresses  were  as  follows : “The  Minis- 
try and  the  War,”  President  J.  Ross 
Stevenson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  “The  Church 
and  the  War,”  The  Rev.  Maitland  Alex- 
ander, D.D.,  LL.D.,  “Christianity  and 
the  War,”  Ex-President  Francis  L.  Pat- 
ton, D.D.,  LL.D.  There  were  present  at 
the  dinner  an  unusually  large  number  of 
graduates  and  guests  of  the  Seminary. 
Among  these,  special  mention  might  be 
made  of  the  representative  of  the  Class 
of  1851  now  in  his  94th  year,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  S.  Laws,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  open- 
ed the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion with  prayer. 

The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  sent  by  the  President  of  the  As- 
sociation, Dr.  John  McDowell,  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson : 

“The  Alumni  Association  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  assembled  on 
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May  7,  1918,  express  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
in  his  declaration  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  American  people  in  this 
war.  They  declare  their  courage  and 
confidence  that  this  war  will  be  won; 
and  pledge  their  unswerving  loyalty  and 
their  greatest  sacrifices ; and  they  pray 
that  the  President  may  have  from  God, 
wisdom,  courage,  and  spiritual  power 
for  his  task.” 

President  Wilson  replied: 

The  White  House, 

Washington.  13  May,  1918. 
My  Dear  McDowell: — 

Thank  you  warmly  for  your  letter  of 
May  tenth.  As  you  foresaw,  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary Alumni  which  you  enclosed  afford- 
ed me  the  greatest  gratification  and  I 
hope  that  if  there  is  any  means  by  which 
you  can  convey  to  those  who  took  part 
in  its  passage  my  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
them,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  so. 

With  the  best  wishes, 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  Seminary  and  the  War 

Of  our  Board  of  Directors,  Col. 
Henry  W.  Hodge,  of  New  York  City, 
is  with  the  American  Engineers  some- 
where in  France,  and  is  engaged  in  road 
building  behind  the  front  line  trenches. 
He  was  under  fire  at  the  battle  of  Cam- 
brai.  Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney,  of  Baltimore, 
is  in  France  and  has  charge  of  all  the 
American  Hospital  Units.  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Speer  has  been  serving  the  nation’s 
cause  as  Chairman  of  the  General  War- 
Time  Commission  of  the  Churches.  Rev. 
Maitland  Alexander,  D.D.,  President  of 
the  Board,  has  been  spending  the  past 
six  months  in  visiting  the  camps.  Dr. 
R.  S.  Inglis  has  served  a three  months’ 
term  as  camp  pastor  at  Camp  Dodge,  la. 
Dr.  Howard  Duffield  is  a Chaplain  of  a 
Coast  Artillery  Regiment.  Drs.  W.  L. 
McEwan,  L.  S.  Mudge  and  A.  H.  Barr 
under  the  National  Service  Commission 


have  spoken  in  a number  of  the  Army 
Camps.  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on 
Army  and  Navy  Chaplains. 

Of  our  Trustees,  Mr.  Synnott  and  Mr. 
Post  are  members  of  the  War  Work 
Council  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  Dr.  John  McDowell  has 
been  for  the  past  six  months  serving  as 
Religious  War  Work  Director  of  the 
Eastern  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Marling  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  War  Work  Council  and  is 
Chairman  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Committee. 

Of  the  Faculty,  Professor  Machen  is 
in  a Foyer  du  Soldat  of  the  French 
Army.  Dr.  Erdman  spent  four  weeks 
speaking  in  the  Camps  of  the  South. 
Dr.  Ritchie  Smith  supplied  the  pulpit  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pitts- 
burgh to  enable  its  pastor,  Dr.  Alexan- 
der, to  give  his  full  time  to  war  work. 
President  Stevenson  has  been  serving 
with  the  Religious  Work  Bureau  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Work  Council ; has  had 
charge  of  the  selection  of  speakers  and 
the  conduct  of  religious  services  in  the 
camps,  and  has  visited  most  of  the  large 
cantonments  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Of  our  Alumni,  Rev.  Asa  J.  Ferry  has 
been  giving  all  his  time  in  connection 
with  the  Evangelistic  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  with  the  National 
Service  Commission  for  evangelistic 
work  in  the  army  camps.  A large  num- 
ber of  our  graduates  have  secured 
Chaplaincies;  quite  a number  are  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  service. 

Of  our  former  students,  W.  C.  R. 
Williams  T6  is  in  France  working  with 
the  engineering  corps  that  is  reconstruct- 
ing the  railroads,  Wm.  H.  P.  MacKen- 
zie,  ’17,  has  been  with  the  British  Army 
in  Palestine  and  has  received  deserved 
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recognition  of  valiant  service  in  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  Donald  Barnhouse,  ’18, 
is  a Lieutenant  in  the  American  Flying 
Corps  .and  has  made  such  a splendid 
record ‘that  he  was  detained  for  awhile 
as  instructor  in  the  Princeton  Aeronauti- 
cal School;  was  detailed  to  visit  all  the 
aviation  camps  of  the  country  and  ex- 
pects soon  to  be  “Somewhere  in  France.” 
E.  H.  DeVanny,  ’19,  is  also  in  Aviation 
service.  Over  against  this  positive  rec- 
ord, we  know  of  no  Princetonian  men 
who  are  pro-German,  pacifists  or  slack- 
ers. The  whole  spirit  of  the  institution 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  has  ever 
stood  are  in  support  of  the  war  with  the 
determination  that  victory  must  come. 

The  Seminary  at  the  General 
Assembly 

The  Alumni  and  former  students  of 
Princeton  Seminary  who  attended  the 
General  Assembly  at  Columbus  met  on 
Monday  evening,  May  20th,  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Hotel.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  sat  down  at  the  table  and  a half  a 
dozen  more  came  in  later.  Distinguished 
Alumni  such  as  Dr.  Roberts  and  Dr. 
Warren  were  prevented  from  attending 
on  account  of  official  duties.  Rev.  Her- 
bert Ure,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of 
Columbus,  of  the  class  of  1900  made  all 
the  local  arrangements.  After  a sub- 
stantial repast  President  Stevenson  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  gave  the  latest 
news  from  Princeton  and  the  Seminary. 
The  announcement  that  the  Government 
had  closed  all  the  saloons  in  the  town 
elicited  prolonged  appause.  Mr.  John  ,T. 
Manson,  a member  of  the  Executive 
Commission,  recently  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  Seminary  Board  of  Directors 
was  present  and  gave  a brief  address. 
Others  who  took  part  in  the  post-pran- 
dial exercises  were  Dr.  J.  S.  Rendall; 


President  A.  B.  Marshall  of  Omaha 
Seminary;  Dr.  Robert  Christie  of  Wes- 
tern Seminary;  Professor  Selby  F. 
Vance  of  Lane  Seminary;  Rev.  A.  W. 
Halsey  of  the  Foreign  Board ; Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Mitchell  of  China;  Rev.  J. 
A.  Vance  of  Detroit;  Rev.  W.  L.  Mc- 
Ewan,  and  Rev.  Wallace  Radcliffe. 
There  were  several  specially  invited 
guests  who  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
spirit  of  Princeton. 

The  Princeton  Theological 
Review 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  accept 
with  regret  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
Professor  William  P.  Armstrong,  D.D., 
as  Managing  Editor  of  the  Princeton 
Theological  Review.  His  editorship, 
covering  more  than  ten  years,  has  evinced 
conspicuous  fidelity  and  ability.  The 
management  of  the  Review  has  been 
committed  to  the  Rev.  Professor  Os- 
wald T.  Allis,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sem- 
etic  Philology.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
new  Editor  to  maintain  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  Review,  but  to  make  its 
scope  somewhat  broader  and  its  content 
more  popular,  at  the  same  time  reducing 
the  cost  of  the  annual  subscription  from 
three  dollars  to  two  dollars.  The  num- 
bers which  have  been  issued  under  the 
careful  management  of  Dr.  Allis  assure 
all  the  friends  of  Princeton  that  the  Re- 
view is  to  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
high  place  which  it  has  occupied  in  the 
realm  of  religious  periodicals  during  the 
years  that  are  past. 

The  Stone  Lectures 

Two  courses  of  lectures  on  the  L.  P. 
Stone  foundation  were  delivered  during 
the  Seminary  year  The  November  is- 
sue of  the  Seminary  Bulletin  contained 
an  outline  of  the  lectures  by  Ethelbert 
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D.  Warfield,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Wilson  College.  The  subject  of 
these  lectures  was  “Luther  and  his  In- 
fluence on  the  Social  Revolution  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.”  The  second  course 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Caldwell, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  the  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
Virginia.  These  lectures  consisted  of 
outline  studies  in  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the 
Philippians,  the  Galatians  and  the  Ephes- 
ians. These  lectures  are  being  published 
in  full  in  successive  issues  of  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Review.  The  first  ap- 
peared in  the  April  number  under  the 
topic  of  “Life  Worthy  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.”  The  second  will  appear  in  the 
July  number,  the  third  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Review. 

The  Students’  Lectureship  on 
Missions 

The  Seminary  was  fortunate  in  se- 
curing the  Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  C.I.E.,  President  and  Professor 
of  English  Literature  in  the  Forman 
Christian  College,  Lahore,  India,  to  de- 
liver the  students’  course  of  lectures  on 
foreign  missions.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Ewing  it  is  possible  to  present  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  outline  of  these 
valuable  lectures. 

Some  Developments  of  Religious 
Thought  in  India 

LECTURE  I 

The  Growth  of  A Mighty  System 

India  is  a land  of  many  faiths.  Hinduism, 
with  Buddhism  and  Jainism,  its  offshoots,  had 
its  beginning  here.  All  the  great  religious 
faiths  of  mankind  are  represented  in  its  popu- 
lation by  communities  whose  origin  carries 
us  back  to  the  early  history  of  their  respective 
creeds;  the  Jews  of  Cochin,  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians, Parsis,  Arabs. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  form  some  definite 


impression  of  the  nature  of  the  great  system 
known  as  Hinduism,  it  is  essential  that  we 
trace  its  history  as  found  in  its  standard  lit- 
erature. 

The  oldest  and  most  important,  as  forming 
the  basis  of  the  great  multitude  of  works  be- 
longing to  later  periods,  are  the  Mantras,  or 
hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda.  This  collection  in- 
cludes 1017  hymns,  arranged  for  purposes  of 
recitation. 

The  second  of  the  Vedas,  the  Yajur,  or  sac- 
rificial collection,  consists  of  a liturgical  ar- 
rangement of  the  same  hymns.  The  third,  or 
Sham  Veda  contains  the  hymns  arranged  for 
purposes  of  chanting.  The  fourth  collection, 
known  as  the  Atharvan,  is  a collection  con- 
taining some  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda, 
to  which  were  added  others — all  available  for 
use  as  charms,  spells  and  incantations. 

Each  Veda  contains  its  Brahmana,  consist- 
ing of  rambling  prose  compositions  in  which 
rules  for  the  use  of  the  hymns  in  sacrifices 
are  prescribed.  There  is  a third  element  of 
each  of  the  four  Vedas.  These  are  known 
as  the  Upanishads.  These  represent  a reac- 
tion from  an  overdone  recital,  and  are  a voice 
of  a wearied  and  protesting  people. 

The  Hymns  (or  Mantras),  Brahmanas  and 
Upanishads  include  the  peculiar  divine  reve- 
lation to  the  world,  being  known  as  Sruti, 
that  which  is  heard,  as  distinguished  from 
Smriti,  the  remainder  of  Hindu  Sacred  liter- 
ature, that  which  is  remembered. 

Their  composition  covered  the  period  from 
1500  to  500  B.C. 

Following  the  Vedas  and  representing  the 
growth  of  a spirit  of  protest  against  the 
domination  of  priestcraft,  as  formulated  in 
the  Laws  of  Manu,  there  came  into  existence 
six  great  systems  of  Philosophy,  known  as 
the  Nayaya,  Vaisheshak,  Yoga,  Sankhya,  Mi- 
mansa  and  Vedanta  systems.  The  idea  of 
release  laid  hold  upon  the  people.  The  phe- 
nominal  world  came  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
herently antagonistic  to  the  spiritual  life. 
The  Pantheism  of  the  Vedantist  became  the 
conspicuous  feature  in  practically  all  schools 
of  Hindu  thought.  It  was  maintained  that 
the  one,  sole,  self-existing,  supreme  Spirit, 
the  only  real  essence  exercises  itself,  as  if 
sportively,  in  infinite  expansion  and  manifes- 
tation of  itself.  The  province  of  this  Being 
as  Creator,  Preserver  and  Destroyer  was  in- 
dicated in  the  names  Bahma,  Vishna  and 
Shiva. 
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Just  as  the  systems  of  Philosophy,  so  was 
Buddhism  a great  protest  against  Brahman- 
ism. We  can  understand  why  Buddha  and 
his  teaching  were  so  marvellously  popular. 
Introspection  and  the  suppression  of  all  de- 
sire were  substituted,  in  the  pathway  leading 
to  beatitude,  for  the  favour  of  the  Brahmans. 
True  to  the  Buddhist  God  was  a blank,  and 
he  inconsistently  while  repudiating  priestcraft, 
founded  elaborate  monastic  orders;  neverthe- 
less the  time  was  ripe  for  his  protest  and  his 
faith  for  several  centuries  triumphed  in  the 
land. 

The  only  hope  of  overcoming  the  newer 
faith,  lay  in  inventing  human  gods  and  a re- 
ligious system  equally  popular  and  attractive. 

The  great  martial  poems,  Mahabharata  and 
the  Ramayana,  furnished  a basis. 

In  the  former  the  traditional  feats  of  Kri- 
shna and  in  the  latter  those  of  Ram  and  his 
associates  were  so  depicted  and  had  such  a 
hold  upon  the  popular  imagination  as  to  ren- 
der it  comparatively  easy  to  clothe  them  with 
divine  attributes,  and  to  accord  to  them  the 
positions  of  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 

They  discovered  that  Polytheism,  Poly- 
demonism and  even  Fetistism  could  be  squared 
with  their  Pantheism;  and  there  grew  up  the 
hugest  system  of  idolatry  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  time  does  not 
admit  of  an  attempt  to  describe  the  further 
development  of  this  monstrous  system  as  rep- 
resented in  the  later  literature,  the  Puranas 
and  Tantras,  writings  ignored  or  repudiated 
by  hosts  of  the  more  thoughtful  people  afford- 
ing a .fairly  accurate  picture  of  what  may  be 
called  the  period  of  Decadence,  and  which  ex- 
tends up  to  the  present  time. 

This  lecture  must  close  with  a brief  answer 
to  a question,  which  must  have  suggested 
itself  to  many. 

What  is  it  to  be  a Hindu  today? 

1.  The  individual  must  be  born  as  such. 

2.  He  must  conform  to  the  usages  of  his 
caste,  as  to  marriage,  food  and  domestic  cere- 
monies. 

3.  As  to  belief  there  is  no  conformity. 

4.  In  a general  way,  there  are  three  ideals, 
or  beliefs  held  by  all  who  call  themselves 
Hindus : 

a.  The  recognition  of  caste  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Vedas  and  Brahmans. 

b.  The  doctrine  of  transmigration. 

c.  The  sacredness  of  the  cow. 


LECTURE  II 
The  Touch  of  the  West 

In  the  tenth  Century  A.D.,  a new  and  mighty 
force  began  to  influence  the  life  of  Hindustan. 

The  first  Muhammedan  invader  was  Mah- 
mud of  Ghazni,  who  had  established  himself 
between  Kabul  and  Kandhar.  His  career  was 
brief  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  The 
faith  of  Islam  has  for  more  than  a thousand 
years  existed  side  by  side  with  Hinduism. 

It  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  Hindu 
ideas  and  institutions,  and  Indian  converts 
have  to  a large  extent,  retained  the  customs 
and  beliefs  of  Hinduism.  For  example  Islam 
has  derived  from  this  source  much  of  its 
demonology,  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the 
veneration  of  departed  Pirs  or  Saints. 

Invasion  after  invasion  occurred;  great 
dynasties  and  great  individual  kings  and  emp- 
erors succeeded  one  another.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a mass  of  historical  data,  one 
must  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  mention 
even  the  names  of  those  dynasties  which  ex- 
tend their  power  throughout  the  land.  Many 
of  them  were  characterized  by  ruthless  per- 
secution. Some  of  them,  notably  Akbar,  were 
in  some  respects  far  in  advance  of  their  time. 

The  most  powerful  of  them  lived  and  ruled 
and  erected  memorials  to  themselves,  which 
stand  until  today  as  indexes  of  the  glory  of 
their  days. 

The  influence  of  this  condition  of  subjec- 
tion, and  the  presence  of  a great  monotheistic 
propaganda  upon  the  Hndu  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated. 

Meanwhile  there  appeared  from  out  the 
West  Portuguese,  Dutch,  English  and  French 
traders.  A contest  of  indescribable  complex- 
ity ensued  in  which  representatives  of  these 
countries  were  involved  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  Muhammedan  and  Hindu 
potentates  who  had  preceded  them  in  the 
occupation  of  great  streaches  of  territory. 

The  East  India  Company  was  granted  a 
Charter  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600,  and  from 
that  time  the  power  of  England  became  prac- 
tically paramount. 

Following  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  and  the  final 
extinction  of  the  Moghul  dynasty,  “An  Act 
for  the  Better  Government  of  India”  was 
passed  by  Parliament,  and  the  country  came 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Crown. 

The  principle  of  strict  Religious  neutrality 
was  announced,  and  has  been  scrupulously  ob- 
served. 
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The  influence  of  Europe  upon  the  India  of 
the  18th  and  19th  Centuries  cannot  be  meas- 
ured adequately  by  a mere  consideration  of 
the  steps  taken  to  educate  the  people,  and  yet 
there  is  no  other  single  feature  of  the  policy 
adopted  that  at  all  rivalled  this  in  importance. 
A school  was  established  by  Warren  Hast- 
ings in  Calcutta  in  1781.  A Sanscrit  College 
in  Benares  in  1791. 

The  Great  Missionary,  Alexander  Duff,  by 
the  establishment  of  his  College  gave  a great 
impetus  to  the  growing  desire  for  the  learn- 
ing of  the  West,  and  Macaulay’s  famous 
“Minute  of  1835,”  led  directly  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a policy  the  outworking  of  which  has 
already  transformed,  in  large  measure,  the 
thought  of  Modern  Hindustan. 

Whether  it  was  wise  to  undertake  to  edu- 
cate a people  through  a language  other  than 
their  own,  and  whether  the  results  have  been 
commensurate  with  the  anticipations  enter- 
tained are  still  matters  of  debate.  Serious 
charges  of  inefficiency  are  still  preferred 
against  the  System;  but  it  has  become  fully 
clear  to  all  that  now  there  can  be  no  with- 
drawal, and  that  the  machinery  and  theme  of 
education  in  India  are  direct  derivations  from 
the  West,  and  that  reforms  must  be  secured 
by  improving  the  System  already  introduced 
rather  than  by  any  attempt  to  force  the  people 
back  to  a method  where  Oriental  method  and 
language  shall  be  paramount. 

A great  current  has  begun  to  flow.  Any 
attempt  to  stem  this  tide  would  be  not  only 
hopeless,  but  perilous.  With  five  great  Uni- 
versities long  established  and  others  in  the 
making  with  their  148  affiliated  colleges  in 
Arts  and  48  for  professional  training,  there 
exists  an  elaborate  and  powerful  machine 
which  calls  for  strong  guidance,  but  affords 
a sphere  for  splendid  results  second  to  none 
in  any  country. 

LECTURE  III 
Modern  Religious  Sects 

At  the  opening  of  the  19th  Century  condi- 
tions in  India  were  exceedingly  deplorable. 
Constant  wars  of  great  barbarity  had  de- 
vastated the  country.  Real  learning  had  al- 
most ceased.  The  practice  of  cruel  and  im- 
moral rites  was  very  prevalent. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  evils  were:  Caste, 
widow-burning,  child-marriage,  polygamy,  in- 
fanticide, torture  of  animals  in  sacrifice. 
From  time  to  time  reformers  had  arisen  and 


struggled  for  a time,  but  conditions  had  not 
improved. 

But  there  arose  a great  spirit  of  protest 
upon  the  part  of  certain  enlightened  spirits 
of  the  day. 

This  spirit  had  its  origin  in  two  sources : 

1.  The  presence  of  the  British  Government, 
and  the  fact  that  it  had  begun  to  attempt  to 
suppress  by  both  persuasion  and  legal  enact- 
ment some  of  the  grosser  evils  which  pre- 
vailed under  the  garb  of  religion. 

2.  Christian  Missions. 

Such  men  as  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  who 
founded  the  Brahmo  Somaj  in  1828,  and  his 
successors  Debendra  Nath  Tagore,  and  Kes- 
hab  Chandra  Sen,  having  cut  themselves  loose 
from  the  restrictions  of  caste,  and  repudiated 
the  grosser  abuses  of  their  ancestral  faith,  ad- 
vanced to  the  fullest  adoption  of  the  Theistic 
position.  Some  of  them  indeed,  such  as  Kes- 
hab  Chandra  and  P.  C.  Mozumdar,  adopted 
an  electic  faith,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was 
given  distinct  pre-eminence.  Their  organiza- 
tion, in  spite  of  many  vicissitudes,  still  ex- 
ists, weak  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  influence, 
and  its  membership  stands  side  by  side  with 
the  Christian  Missionary  in  all  effort  looking 
toward  the  social  and  moral  uplift  of  the 
people. 

A less  radical  organization,  known  as  the 
Prarthna  Somaj,  with  its  center  in  Western 
India,  works  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with 
the  several  divisions  of  the  Brahmos. 

Along  with  those  which  are  committed  to 
thorough  reform  may  be  mentioned  the  mod- 
ern movement  in  Islam  which  was  started  by 
Sir  Sayad  Ahmed  of  Aligarh,  who  urged  the 
study  of  Western  Science,  and  aiming  at  the 
reformation  of  his  people,  founded  the  great 
Muhammedan  Anglo-Oriental  College  upon 
the  model  of  British  Universities,  thus  lead- 
ing a movement  which  has  led  the  leaders  of 
Islam  out  into  an  entirely  new  attitude  to- 
ward the  world  and  toward  faiths  other  than 
their  own. 

Amongst  organizations  for  the  defense  of 
the  old  faiths  may  be  mentioned  the  Arya 
Somaj,  founded  by  Swami  Dayanand  Sara* 
wati,  in  the  7th  decade  of  the  last  centi!**. 
The  creed  is  briefly  this : 

1.  The  Mantras  of  the  Vedas  are  God’s 
knowledge,  and  are  eternal. 

2.  Forgiveness  is  impossible. 

3.  They  teach  Transmigration. 
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4.  Salvation  is  emancipation  from  Trans- 
migration. 

This  Society  too,  has  undergone  a cleavage, 
the  one  party  controls  a very  large  College 
at  Lahore,  and  the  other  a Gurukul,  or  a 
training  school  upon  ancient  lines  at  Hard- 
war. 

The  School  of  RamaKrishna 

Some  of  his  teachings  are : 

1.  Every  man  should  follow  his  own  Re- 
ligion. 

2.  All  religions  are  true  and  good. 

3.  God  is  impersonal  and  non-moral. 

4.  The  Human  soul  is  divine. 

5.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  sin. 

6.  Western  Civilization  is  gross  and  sensual. 

The  most  distinguished  representative  of 

this  school  was  Narendra  Nath  Datta,  a Ben- 
gali, who  assumed  the  name  of  Swami  Vive- 
kananda,  and  for  a time  created  a consider- 
able sensation  in  America. 

There  are  many  other  Societies,  the  merest 
mention  of  which  cannot  be  made  here.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  Theosophi- 
cal  Society,  which  has  had  a very  variegated 
career  under  the  guidance  of  such  persons  as 
Col.  Olcott,  Madame  Blavatsky,  Mr.  Judge, 
Mr.  Leadbeater  and  Mrs.  Besant. 

There  is  material  here  for  many  lectures, 
so  I content  myself  now  to  referring  those 
interested  to  a very  adequate  and  illuminat- 
ing treatment  of  the  theme  by  Prof.  J.  N. 
Farquhar  in  his  volume  entitled  “Modern  Re- 
ligious Movements  in  India.” 

India  is  fairly  covered  with  Societies  look- 
ing toward  some  sort  or  other  of  Social  Re- 
form. Some  of  them  are  these:  Temper- 
ance, Personal  Purity,  Anti-Cigarette,  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Foreign  Travel,  Female 
Education,  Widow  Remarriage,  Prevention  of 
Child  Marriage. 

It  is  significant  that  practically  all  of  the 
Social  Reform  Associations  have  found  their 
moving  influence  in  Christianity. 

All  the  greater  ones  actually  claim  to  be 
monotheistic.  They  profess  belief  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man.  They  claim  that  the  worship  of  God 
must  be  spiritual,  and  in  connexion  with 
their  organizations,  there  is  sometimes  to  be 
found  a fairly  startling  imitation  of  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Methods. 


LECTURE  IV 

Modern  Political  and  Social  Conditions 

The  Government  of  India  today  represents 
the  results  of  a process  of  slow  evolution 
from  conditions  established  to  meet  trading 
requirements.  The  history  of  India  during 
the  past  Century  is  a history  of  extraordi- 
nary achievement,  as  accomplished  by  the 
British  people. 

The  entire  population  numbers  approxi- 
mately 315  millions,  consisting  of  Hindus, 
Muhammedans,  Sikhs,  Christians,  Buddhists 
and  Parsees.  Of  these  71  millions  are  to  be 
found  in  “Native  States”  which  are  “Pro- 
tected,” not  being  under  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  Britain. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  government,  ever 
since  the  early  days  of  the  last  Century,  it 
may  be  described,  in  all  fairness,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Macaulay  used  in  describing 
the  pre-eminent  services  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck;  “One  who  abolished  cruel  rites, 
gave  liberty  to  the  expression  of  public  opin- 
ion: his  constant  study  was  to  elevate  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character  of  the  nations 
committed  to  his  charge.” 

The  Civil  Service  in  India  is  recruited  by 
competitive  Examination  from  among  the 
product  of  British  Universities,  and  is  thus 
kept  free  from  all  touch  of  politics.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  Census  there  were  1319  such 
civillians,  of  whom  46  were  Indians.  The 
Authorities  not  unreasonably  insist  that  of 
the  latter,  only  those  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  training  in  Europe,  should 
be  eligible  for  appointments  involving  such 
grave  responsibilities  as  those  devolving  upon 
the  Civil  Service. 

There  is  much  misapprehension  as  to  the 
character  of  British  Rule  in  India,  due  in 
general,  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  people 
have  not  taken  pains  to  inform  themselves, 
and  have  therefore  become  the  easy  prey  of 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  create  a false 
impression. 

Some  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Em- 
pire upon  her  great  Dependency,  are  these: 

1.  For  misrule  and  anarchy  she  has  substi- 
tuted as  great  a degree  of  security  for  life 
and  property  as  can  be  found  in  any  country 
in  the  world. 

2.  She  has  deliberately  adopted  the  policy 
of  educating  the  people.  The  Educational 
Scheme  includes  five  great  Universities  with 
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42,000  students,  not  to  speak  of  several  more 
that  are  under  process  of  organization.  There 
are  in  all  some  8 millions  of  pupils  in  school. 

3.  There  are  some  35,385  miles  of  railway. 

4.  25,578,700  Acres  of  land  are  irrigated  by 
canals  built  by  the  Government. 

5.  When  England  came  there  were  no  hos- 
pitals for  human  beings;  there  are  now  thou- 
sands of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  dotting  the 
entire  country. 

6.  A wonderfully  complete  Postal  and  Tele- 
graph System  has  long  been  in  operation. 

7.  A great  export  and  import  trade  has 
been  established.  During  a recent  year  Ex- 
ports amounted  to  a value  of  855  millions  of 
dollars  and  imports  to  475  millions. 

No  tribute  is  paid  by  India  to  England. 
The  only  charges  are  for  the  following: 

a.  Salaries  of  all  officials,  Indian  and  Euro- 
pean. 

b.  Interest  at  3l/2  and  4 per  cent,  upon 
Capital  loaned  for  improvements. 

c.  Defense,  being  the  cost  of  the  Army  for 
the  defense  of  India  alone. 

d.  Supplies  for  works  of  improvement  are 
paid  for  by  India. 

The  question  suggests  itself.  Are  the  In- 
dians satisfied?  The  answer  is  both  Yes  and 
No.  Ever  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War  a 
new  spirit  has  been  abroad.  Many  Indians 
are  demanding  that  a share  be  given  them 
amidst  the  movements  of  nations.  Many  are 
asking  that  a larger  proportion  of  the  higher 
offices  be  open  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  best  friends  of  the  country  amongst  of- 
ficials claim  that  they  are  according  these 
privileges  as  rapidly  as  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  admit  of. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  process 
of  motion  toward  some  form  of  Self-Gov- 
ernment will  shortly  be  greatly  accelerated. 

Meanwhile,  the  saner  element  amongst  the 
people  persists  in  maintaining  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  British  in  India  is  essential  to  her 
progress.  All  recognize  that  the  early  with- 
drawal of  England’s  hand  of  guidance  and 
control  would  result  in  inevitable  anarchy. 
The  Hindu  and  Muhammedan  are  still  far 
from  the  stage  where  there  is  any  ground  to 
hope  for  amity  between  them. 

England’s  policy  of  Religious  neutrality  has 
resulted  in  the  guarantee  of  religious  freedom 
for  all.  This  is  profoundly  appreciated  by  all 
classes  of  the  people.  Too  great  emphasis 
cannot  be  laid  upon  the  tremendous  advantage 


to  Christian  Missions  which  has  accrued  from 
England’s  rule.  The  character,  too,  of  a host 
of  India’s  rulers  has  been  a mighty  asset,  as 
they  have  been  recognized  as  humble  fol- 
lowers of  the  Christ  whom  the  Missionaries 
preach.  The  lives  of  such  men  as  the  Law- 
rences, Temple,  Aitchison,  Havelock,  McLeod, 
Young,  Muir,  Edwardes,  Fraser  and  Hard- 
inge  alone  justify  the  occupation  of  the  land. 

LECTURE  V 
The  Indian  Church 

According  to  the  Census  of  1911,  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  India  was  3,876,20 3,  of 
whom  1,636,897  were  Protestants. 

As  the  annual  increase  is  more  than  200,000, 
the  total  of  Christians  connected  with  the  ; a- 
rious  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  is 
now  considerably  in  excess  of  two  millions. 

In  the  the  decade  ending  in  1901,  the  rate 
of  increase  was  49.5  per  cent,  while  at  the 
end  of  the  next  decade  a rate  of  60  per  cent 
had  been  realized. 

The  accessions  have  been  from, 

(a)  The  Castes. 

(b)  The  Outcastes. 

(c)  The  Muhammedan  Community. 

Actual  numerical  gains  from  the  Castes 

have  been  relatively  small.  This  fact  is  due 
to  the  strength  of  caste,  the  persecution  and 
ostracism  that  inevitably  follow  a public  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  influence 
of  the  modern  National  Spirit. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  effort  amongst  this  portion  of  the 
population  by  a consideration  of  numbers 
alone.  From  amongst  them  have  come  and 
are  coming  a large  proportion  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Church. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Church  today  is  the 
Great  Mass  Movement  which  is  resulting  in 
the  baptism  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
from  amongst  the  lowly,  who  have  lived  for 
centuries  in  practical  subjection  to  their  so- 
cial superiors. 

There  are  two  great  perils  to  be  avoided, 
first,  that  of  receiving  people  so  rapidly  that 
the  Church  should  lose  its  character,  by  the 
incoming  of  a multitude  of  untaught  and 
comparatively  unenlightened  Christians,  and, 
second,  that  of  moving  so  slowly  as  to  leave 
room  for  Islam  and  other  faiths  to  reap  the 
harvest  which  is  ready  to  our  own  hand. 
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That  this  great  Movement  is  of  God  we  are 
sure,  because  of  the  character,  spiritual  power 
and  missionary  efficiency  of  not  a few  who 
have  found  a place  in  the  Church. 

The  question  of  Church  Union  is  a very 
vital  one  in  India.  The  humbler  people  know 
nothing  of  our  divisions  and  the  more  en- 
lightened see  very  little  reason  for  them. 

Presbyterians  have  united  largely,  only  one 
body  still  standing  outside.  Any  failures  in 
this  direction  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  In- 
dians. 

Forces  that  are  operating  for  Union  today 
are : 

1.  The  All-India  Council. 

2.  The  National  Missionary  Society. 

3.  The  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

4.  A certain  National  Spirit  which  strongly 
tends  to  bring  the  Indian  Christians  together. 

The  Church  as  a present  force. 

(a)  Indian  workers  of  all  grades  number 
some  35,000,  of  whom  1270  are  ordained. 

(b)  Many  strong  Christians  engaged  in 
secular  avocations,  are  occupying  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  Church. 

(c)  Great  Evangelistic  Campaigns  have 
been  conducted  in  South  India  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  India. 

Many  problems  are  still  unsolved.  Some 
of  them  are  the  following: 

11.  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Mis- 
sion. 

2.  The  question  of  Self-support,  Self-gov- 
ernment and  Self-propagation. 

3.  The  development  of  a Christian  leader- 
ship. 

The  method  which  gives  to  the  people  them- 
selves the  greatest  share  in  the  control  of  the 
work  has  proved  most  successful. 

There  is  danger  in  both  extremes.  On  one 
hand  necessary  standards  of  discipline  must 
be  maintained  and  a proper  system  of  inter- 
pretation of  doctrine  secured.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  masterful  Anglo-Saxon  to  secure 
these  things  to  his  complete  satisfaction,  with- 
out assuming  practical  control  of  everything. 

India  will  not  be  brought  to  Christ  by  for- 
eigners. 

Lectures  on  Christian  Education 
Through  the  generosity  of  certain  of 
the  Seminary  Alumni,  provision  was 
made  during  the  present  year  for  special 
instruction  in  religious  pedagogy.  The 


lecturer  secured  was  the  Rev.  George 
Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology,  Lincoln  University,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  titles  of  the  several  lectures  were 
1)  The  Present  Problem  of  Christian 
Education;  2)  Three  Prominent  Present- 
Day  Theories  of  Christian  Education; 
3)  and  4)  Christian  Education  in  the 
Local  Church;  5)  Christian  Education  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools ; 
6)  Christian  Education  in  the  College 
and  University;  7)  Christian  Education 
on  the  Mission  Field;  8)  Christian  Edu- 
cation and  Psychology.  A brief  sum- 
mary of  the  eight  lectures  is  as  follows : 

1 

The  present  problem  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion originated  at  the  Reformation.  On  the 
one  hand  the  Renaissance  aimed  by  the  use 
of  the  classics  to  produce  an  individual  fitted 
for  all  social  activities ; on  the  other  hand  the 
Reformation  proper  aimed  by  the  use  of  the 
Scripture  and  the  Catechism  to  train  up  a 
people  strong  for  improvement  in  religion  and 
morals.  This  was  the  ideal  of  Martin  Luther 
(1483-1546)  in  his  advocacy  of  a broad  cur- 
riculum and  compulsory  education  for  both 
sexes;  of  Philip  Melanchthon  (1479-1560)  the 
founder  of  the  modern  German  school  system; 
of  Ulrich  Zwingli  (1484-1532)  in  his  treatise 
“The  manner  of  instructing  and  bringing  up 
boys  in  a Christian  way”;  of  John  Calvin 
(1509-1564)  who  composed  the  program  for 
the  elementary  schools  of  Geneva,  and  who 
believed  that  “the  liberal  arts  and  good  train- 
ing are  aids  to  a full  knowledge  of  the 
word”;  and  of  John  Knox  (1505-1572)  the 
organizer  of  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland. 
Of  this  Reformation  were  the  first  settlers 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore  their  schools 
gave  a large  place  to  Scriptural  instruction 
and  Church  control.  The  year  1776  marks  the 
passing  of  this  religious  emphasis.  No  way 
was  discovered  to  unite  the  principles  of  com- 
pulsory education  and  religious  freedom  in 
the  public  school  system.  A divided  Christi- 
anity could  not  agree  on  what  should  be  the 
matter  of  Christian  instruction  in  state  edu- 
cation, with  the  result  that  the  state  trains 
today  for  civic,  industrial,  and  professional 
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life.  Religious  education  is  the  problem, 
therefore,  not  of  the  state  but  of  the  church. 

2 

The  theories  underlying  present  practice  in 
religious  education  may  be  reduced  to  three. 
There  is  the  theory  of  those  who  consider 
Christianity  as  mainly  a scheme  of  social 
betterment.  In  George  A.  Coe’s  “A  Social 
Theory  of  Religious  Education”  the  underly- 
ing thought  is  that  the  divine  is  to  be  found 
in  humanity’s  effort  to  establish  a democracy. 
In  such  a democracy  the  Christian  will  find  a 
social  revelation  of  God  that  is  fitted  to  be 
the  basis  of  religion.  The  church  in  this 
divine-human  society  will  promote  good  will 
by  accepting  the  radical  consequences  of 
Christ’s  teaching  and  acting  as  general  in- 
spirer  of  all  similar  organizations  for  good- 
will. Education  will  be  socialized  and  in  be- 
coming so  will  emphasize  not  instruction  but 
opportunity  for  socially  beneficial  reaction. 
This  theory  demands  a radical  reconstruction 
of  present  Christian  educational  ideals  and 
practice.  There  is  second  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic theory  that  the  teaching  office  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  committed  not  to  a book,  nor  to 
philosophic  schools,  nor  to  the  state,  but  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  As  such  this 
body  is  striving  to  do  its  work  of  Christian 
Education  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  those 
who  deny  the  supernatural  order,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  impotence  of  the  Protestants  due 
to  their  insistence  on  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this 
theory  contradicts  some  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  our  Republic.  There  is  third  the 
Calvinistic  Theory  based  on  the  relationship 
of  the  individual  to  God  as  Sovereign  who  is 
also  Father  in  Jesus  Christ;  to  fellow-man  as 
the  neighbor  he  is  bound  to  serve  according 
to  his  divinely  given  ability;  to  the  world  as 
a divinely  created  sphere,  in  which  although 
sin  abounds  it  is  possible  through  the  grace 
that  still  more  abounds  to  live  in  every  part 
for  the  glory  of  God.  In  this  there  is  the 
philosophy  of  education  which  the  Calvinistic 
churches  have  never  made  precisely  explicit, 
but  which  they  have  found  wherever  they 
have  used  it,  to  yield  rich  results. 

Teaching  is  one  activity  of  the  local  church. 
In  New  Testament  days  the  ministry  of  the 
word  divided  into  teaching  and  preaching,  of 
which  the  latter  presented  Christ  crucified  to 
the  unconverted  in  order  to  win  their  faith 


and  repentance,  while  the  latter  used  the  en- 
tire circle  of  revelation  to  edify  believers. 
The  Lord  Christ  is  the  great  minister  of  the 
Word  who  without  giving  over  his  office  to 
any  other  still  avails  himself  of  the  minister 
in  the  church,  the  parent  in  the  family,  the 
teacher  in  the  school,  as  his  fellow  laborers 
in  the  great  service.  In  the  churches  today 
the  special  instrument  for  teaching  is  the 
Church  School.  This  has  now  reached  the 
point  where  foremost  men  in  the  educational 
world  delight  in  its  improvement.  For  its 
highest  efficiency  it  needs  a specially  designed 
building  in  which  the  same  grades  may  be 
together  for  assembly  purposes  and  separate 
for  instruction.  The  equipment  in  the  way 
of  maps,  blackboards,  etc.,  and  library  must 
be  adequate.  The  organization  it  has  been 
found  must  adapt  itself  to  the  size  of  the 
school ; the  little  school  of  twenty  to  one 
hundred  pupils  requiring  a different  type  of 
organization  from  the  larger  school  of  over 
one  hundred. 

4 

In  all  the  officials  of  the  Church  School 
there  should  be  a genuine  Christian  exper- 
ience, a high  moral  character,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  some  acquain- 
tance at  least  of  the  aims  and  methods  of 
Christian  Education.  To  these  must  be  ad- 
ded the  specific  virtues  called  for  by  the 
duties  of  each  office.  Thus  we  may  hope  that 
the  Superintendent  will  be  self-controlled, 
cheerful,  energetic,  accurate,  punctual,  cour- 
teous. The  curriculum  of  the  modern  Bible 
School  calls  for  graded  material.  To  some 
extent  this  is  provided  in  the  Uniform  Inter- 
national Lessons;  too  much  so  in  the  closely 
Graded  Lessons;  best  in  the  Departmental 
Graded  Lessons  in  that  the  department  and 
the  grade  are  both  kept  in  mind.  Whatever 
the  curriculum  it  must  emphasize  teacher 
training,  memorizing  Scripture,  catechetical 
instruction  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  scholar, 
training  in  worship  and  evangelism.  To  em- 
phasize this  all  round  activity  standard  of  ef- 
ficiency have  been  adopted. 

The  Vacation  Bible  School  usually  has  a 
six  week  term  beginning  after  July  4th  in 
which  it  teaches  as  much  Bible  as  the  average 
Church  School  does  in  seven  months. 

The  Young  Peoples’  Society  originated  in 
the  desire  to  train  the  young  people  for 
church  efficiency  as  well  as  to  develop  their 
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religious  life.  It  stands  for  confession,  ser- 
vice, fellowship,  loyalty.  To  be  effective  it 
must  build  on  an  educational  basis. 

In  addition  the  local  church  will  find  edu- 
cational opportunity  in  the  Brotherhood,  the 
Local  Institute  for  Religious  Education,  the 
Home,  the  Midweek  service,  and  the  various 
organizations  for  boys  and  girls.  In  the  mat- 
ter that  is  taught  Missions  must  not  be  ne- 
glected. The  entire  work  must  be  correlated 
and  made  effective  by  the  Council  of  Religious 
Education  appointed. 

In  addition  the  local  church  will  find  edu- 
cational opportunity  in  the  Brotherhood,  the 
Local  Institute  for  Religious  Education,  the 
Home,  the  Midweek  service,  and  the  various 
organizations  for  boys  and  girls.  In  the  mat- 
ter that  is  taught  Missions  must  not  be  ne- 
glected. The  entire  work  must  be  correlated 
and  made  effective  by  the  Council  of  Religious 
Education  appointed  by  the  Session. 

5 

It  is  a settled  qusetion  in  many  minds  that 
the  teaching  of  religion  is  no  concern  of  the 
public  school.  Nevertheless  many  plans  have 
been  proposed  during  the  last  ten  years  to 
make  religion  a matter  of  state  instruction. 
Why,  it  is  asked,  should  it  be  considered  im- 
possible to  reconcile  compulsory  education  and 
religious  freedom?  Other  lands  have  not 
found  it  impossible.  In  Germany  instruction 
in  the  religion  is  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
two  hours  a week  during  twelve  years,  and 
while  criticism  is  made  of  its  formalism,  yet 
little  is  heard  of  its  violating  religious  liberty. 
In  England  all  state  aided  schools  make  pro- 
vision for  teaching  the  Bible  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  the  question  should  have  come  for- 
ward in  our  country.  In  July,  1908,  Profes- 
sor John  Dewey  discussed  the  matter  but  his 
definition  of  religion  finds  feeble  approval  and 
he  did  not  see  his  way  to  any  solution  of  the 
problem.  A better  attempt  is  that  of  Profes- 
sor Charles  E.  Rugh  in  his  essay  of  1915,  en- 
titled “The  Essential  Place  of  Religion  in 
Education.”  His  thought  is  that  education’s 
aim  is  to  cause  the  child  to  respond  appro- 
priately to  his  surroundings,  an  essential  part 
of  which  is  religion.  Therefore,  if  the  school 
is  to  do  its  complete  duty  it  must  teach 
religion  and  in  so  doing  must  use  the  reli- 
gious achievements  and  forms  already  pro- 
duced by  society.  A middle  position  is  ad- 


vocated by  Dr.  B.  S.  Winchester  in  a scheme 
for  the  Community  Bible  School  in  which 
alongside  the  public  school  would  be  erected 
an  institution  for  the  teaching  of  religion, 
adequately  endowed  and  manned  by  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  churches. 

These  discussions  are  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  convictions  of  many  who  have  to  do 
with  education.  Parallel  with  them  are  the 
various  experiments  in  Christian  education 
now  being  tried  in  the  high  schools  of  North 
Dakota,  Colorado,  and  the  plan  adopted  at 
Gary,  Indiana. 

6 

In  American  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
not  including  the  State  Universities,  religion 
had  historically  a prominent  place.  Today,  if 
the  testimony  of  Church  Boards  and  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association  is  accepted, 
there  is  a general  decline  in  religious  interest 
both  in  our  colleges  and  in  our  universities. 
Consequently  there  is  need  for  Christian  Edu- 
cation. This  is  met  in  part  by  the  establish- 
ment, where  possible,  of  departments  of  Bible 
organized  so  broadly  as  to  cover  educationally 
all  the  religious  activities  of  the  institution. 
In  this  work  our  College  Board  has  been  ac- 
tive. Wrhere  a chair  of  Bible  is  not  possible 
the  need  has  been  met  by  the  organization  of 
a “model”  church,  a work  that  has  had  the 
support  of  our  Board  of  Education. 

7 

A survey  of  Christian  Education  would  be 
incomplete  if  it  omitted  educational  missions, 
a work  not  separate  from  evangelism  but 
closely  connected  with  it.  To  us  this  seems 
an  indispensable  part  of  missionary  work  but 
it  was  not  so  at  the  start,  for  it  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  plans  of  any  of  the  great  mis- 
sionary boards.  With  the  years,  however,  the 
educational  work  has  steadily  grown  until  to- 
day it  includes  all  sorts  of  schools : village 
Schools,  Kindergartens,  Intermediate  Schools, 
Boarding  Schools,  High  Schools,  Normal 
schools,  industrial  schools,  Colleges,  Medical 
Schools,  and  Theological  Seminaries.  Some 
notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the 
variety  of  the  problems  may  be  had  by  a 
glance  at  the  following  statistics  in  which  the 
first  figure  represents  the  number  of  schools 
of  all  sorts  and  the  second  the  number  of 
students  in  each  of  the  mission  fields  under 
the  care  of  our  church.  Africa  209/25363; 
China  791/36341 ; Chosen  356/23936;  India 
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336/25363 ; Japan  32/4730;  Persia  61/6648; 
Philippines  25/2866;  Siam  and  Laos  70/5244; 
Syria  98/10392;  Latin  America  61/5928.  Each 
field  presents  special  features  and  problems, 
and  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  felt  that  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work  a more 
specialized  training  is  needed  and  a wider 
knowledge  of  educational  history  and  methods 
than  has  hitherto  been  had  by  those  commis- 
sioned for  such  work. 

8 

Christian  Education  is  interested  in  Psy- 
chology in  its  two  departments  of  Psychol- 
ogy of  Religion  and  Educational  Psychology. 
The  former  is  one  of  the  new  sciences,  for 
thirteen  years  ago  it  could  count  not  more 
than  a score  of  treatises  and  these  produced 
in  the  United  States.  Today  its  literature  is 
so  voluminous  as  to  tax  the  time  of  the 
specialist.  For  the  most  part,  nevertheless, 
this  is  composed  of  scattered  studies  that 
hitherto  have  resisted  any  close  systematiza- 
tion. As  the  name  indicates  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  religious  phenomena,  but  there  is  no 
general  consensus  as  to  the  precise  definition 
of  religion  in  this  use.  One  thing  is  certain, 
however,  and  that  is  that  these  phenomena 
are  not  confined  to  any  one  department  of 
mental  life.  These  religious  manifestations 
have  been  analyzed  and  classified,  and  while 
all  are  of  interest,  Christian  Education  is  per- 
haps most  interested  in  the  Psychology  of 
Conversion  and  of  Faith.  The  accurate  de- 
scription of  these  two  states  of  mind  is  of 
the  highest  utility,  provided  careful  discrimi- 
nation is  made  between  description  and  the 
materialistic  or  rationalistic  explanations  of 
the  causes  of  such  states,  explanations  that 
render  religion  impossible  by  denying  that 
which  gives  it  its  reason  for  being,  the  super- 
natural order. 

The  newer  educational  psychology  differs 
from  the  old  in  that  it  does  not  frame  rules 
of  procedure  as  deductions  from  definitions 
often  arbitrarily  gotten,  but  as  inductions  from 
careful  experimentation.  There  are  several 
topics  that  are  of  supreme  interest  to  Chris- 
tian Education,  of  which  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  growth  and  expansion  of  con- 
sciousness on  the  different  age  levels,  the 
question  of  ideo-motor  action,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  general  discipline.  As  yet,  however, 
Christian  Education  has  to  go  down  to  the 
Philistines  to  sharpen  its  tools  because  an  ex- 


perimental psychology  of  Christian  Education 
is  as  yet  practically  non-existent. 

Seminary  Preachers 
Upon  invitation  of  the  Faculty  the 
following  visiting  ministers  preached  in 
Miller  Chapel : 

Rev.  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  D.D.,  President 
of  Wilson  College. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.,  of  Princeton. 

Rev.  William  Hiram  Foulkes,  D.D.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and 
Sustentation. 

Rev.  Harold  McAfee  Robinson,  of  Lafay- 
ette College. 

Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D.D.,  of  India. 

Rev.  Henry  Evertson  Cobb,  D.D.,  of  New 
York. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Chapman,  D.D.,  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Wells,  D.D.,  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Caldwell,  D.D.,  Professor  in 
Union  Seminary,  Virginia. 

Rev.  Clarence  E.  Macartney,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  observance  of  the  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Colleges  was  deferred  on  account  of  the  sick- 
ness of  Rev.  John  R.  Davies,  D.D.,  who  was 
to  have  conducted  the  services.  Sunday,  April 
21  st,  was  observed  as  a special  day  of  prayer 
and  conference  with  Rev.  Clarence  E.  Ma- 
cartney, of  Philadelphia,  as  the  Chapel  preach- 
er for  the  day  and  leader  of  the  conference. 

Special  Addresses 

Addresses  have  been  delivered  before 
the  Seminary  on  various  phases  of  reli- 
gious life  and  work : 

Foreign  missions  were  presented  by  Rev. 
Harrison  K.  Wright,  of  China;  Dr.  Karl 
Kumm,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  of  Africa;  Rev.  Winfred 
W.  Shaw,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore,  who  spoke  on 
China;  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Shell,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  Rev.  Stanley  White,  D.D.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
Rev.  John  D.  Mills,  D.D.,  of  Washington, 
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D.  C.,  subject:  “International  Service  Through 
Missions.” 

Home  missions  were  presented  by  Rev.  John 
A.  Marquis,  D.D.,  Secretary  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  by  Rev.  War- 
ren H.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  on  the  Rural  Church. 

Addresses  were  also  given  by  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Wilder  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  the  Morn- 
ing Watch;  by  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost, 
HD.,  of  Philadelphia,  on  “Some  Reminiscen- 
ces”; by  Rev.  Asa  J.  Ferry,  of  Philadelphia, 
on  “Religious  Work  in  Army  Cantonments”; 
by  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Price,  D.D.,  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  “Sabbath  School  Work  the  World 
Around”;  Rev.  Harry  L.  Bowlby,  D.D.,  of 
the  Lord’s  Day  Alliance,  on  “Sabbath  Obser- 
vance”; by  Rev.  John  D.  Newman,  D.D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  on  “Surprises  in  my  Ministry”; 
by  Rev.  W.  W.  White,  D.D.,  President  of  the 
Bible  Teachers’  Training  School,  on  “The 
World’s  Decisive  Battles”;  by  Rev.  Dwight 
W.  Wylie,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  on  “Coach- 
ing for  Life  Service”;  by  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Erdman,  D.D.,  on  “Some  Experiences  in  the 
Army  Camp”;  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Alexander, 
presenting  the  Pocket  Testament  League;  by 
Rev.  Harris  E.  Kirk,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore,  on 
“The  Theological  Student  and  the  World 
War.”  Addresses  were  also  made  by  Rev. 
Robert  Watson,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  Rev. 
John  Timothy  Stone,  D.D.,  of  Chicago. 

The  Seminary  was  especially  favored  in 
that  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  Faculty 
and  students  Rev.  John  Henry  Jowett,  D.D., 
shortly  before  leaving  America,  gave  an  af- 
ternoon to  the  Seminary,  delivering  an  ad- 
dress in  the  Chapel  in  which  from  his  own  ex- 
perience he  set  forth  some  fundamental  quali- 
fications of  the  minister. 

Long  Time  Seminary  Employees 

John  J.  Clair,  whom  most  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  last  quarter  of  a century 
may  remember  as  foreman  of  the  em- 
ployees in  charge  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Seminary,  died  on  February  io,  1918. 
This  has  brought  to  light  an  unusual 
record  of  long  and  faithful  service  on 
the  part  of  employees  of  the  institution. 

Of  the  workmen  on  the  grounds  Peter 
Dowd,  Janitor  of  the  libraries,  and  Rob- 
ert Hendrickson,  the  janitor  of  Stuart 


Hall  and  the  sexton  of  the  Chapel,  be- 
gan work  with  the  Seminary  in  1879, 
and  have  each  served  thirty-nine  years. 
Charles  Whycoff,  janitor  of  Alexander 
Hall  and  the  bellman  of  the  Seminary, 
has  been  at  his  post  since  1881,  that  is 
for  thirty-seven  years.  James  F.  Mur- 
ray, janitor  of  Hodge  and  Brown  Halls, 
has  put  in  thirty-one  years  since  he  came 
on  the  Seminary  pay  roll  in  1887;  and 
John  Clair  with  his  decease  finished 
twenty-four  years  of  service.  This  gives 
an  average  term  of  service  for  these  five 
men  of  thirty-four  years.  Not  only  have 
they  served  long  in  years,  but  have  been 
examples  of  faithfulness.  Returning 
graduates  are  often  surprised  at  the 
memory  of  these  men  for  names  and 
faces  of  former  generations  of  students 
and  find  pleasure  in  their  recognition  and 
greeting. 

The  Session  of  1918-19 

The  one  hundred  and  seventh  session 
of  the  Seminary  will  be  formally  opened 
by  exercises  in  Miller  Chapel  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  September  the  twenty- 
sixth,  at  eleven  o’clock.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  members  of  all  the  classes  will  be 
present.  On  the  day  preceding,  new  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  meet  the  Registrar 
for  matriculation,  in  the  parlor  of  Hodge 
Hall,  at  their  convenience,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  four.  On  the  same 
day  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in 
Hodge  Hall  parlor,  entering  students  will 
draw  for  rooms.  The  schedule  of  regu- 
lar lectures  and  recitations  will  go  into 
effect  on  Friday  afternoon.  Extra-cur- 
riculum and  graduate  courses  will  begin 
on  October  the  first.  All  requests  for  in- 
formation or  for  extra  copies  of  The 
Bulletin,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
Paul  Martin,  Registrar,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 
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The  Library 

The  Librarian  reported  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  that  during  the  past  year  170 
bound  volumes  had  been  presented  to  the 
Library,  1,490  volumes  had  been  pur- 
chased and  259  pamphlets  had  been 
bound,  making  an  addition  of  bound  vol- 
umes of  1,919.  This  makes  the  total 
number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  Libra- 
ry 103,427.  The  pamphlets  were  in- 
creased by  652,  making  the  present  total 
35,510.  The  total  of  bound  volumes  and 
pamphlets  is  140,510. 

Since  the  November  Bulletin  only  one 
book  has  been  received  for  the  Alumni 
Alcove,  this  was  St.  Paul  and  the  Mys- 
tery Religions.  Boston.  1917.  It  was 
written  by  Rev.  John  F.  Troupe,  ’15,  and 
presented  by  the  author.  Five  pamphlets 
have  been  given  by  the  alumni.  These 
as  well  as  books  are  very  acceptable. 
Could  not  the  number  of  both  be  great- 
ly increased?  Might  it  not  be  regarded 
as  a fair  debt  the  alumni  owe  their  alma 
mater  ? 

Faculty  Notes 

President  Stevenson 

President  Stevenson  has  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly  and  took  part  in 
conferences  of  the  National  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  Permanent  Evangelistic  Commit- 
te.  He  also  visited  the  Chaplains’  Training 
School  at  Louisville  and  had  a conference 
with  the  Faculty  there.  He  has  preached  at 
the  Lawrenceville  School,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  The  Hill  School,  Lafayette  College, 
Rutgers  College,  Mercersburg  Academy, 
Wooster  College,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training 
Camp,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  The  Shadyside  Presby- 
terian Church,  Pittsburgh,  the  Brown  Memo- 
rial Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore,  and  is  to 
preach  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  Andover 
Academy  on  June  9th.  He  has  visited  since 
the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  Camps  Wads- 
worth, Sevier,  Jackson,  Hancock,  Beauregard, 
Shelby,  Dix,  Meade,  Lee  and  the  Camps  ad- 
jacent to  Washington. 


Dr.  Warfield 

The  Thomas  Dwight  lectures  for  1917-1918, 
delivered  by  Dr.  Warfield  at  the  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary,  October  4th  to  10th, 
1917,  were  published  in  April  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons  in  a handsome  volume  of  327 
pages  under  the  title  of  Counterfeit  Miracles. 
The  lectures  are  six  in  number,  dealing  suc- 
cessively with  “The  Cessation  of  the  Charis- 
mata,” “Patristic  and  Mediaeval  Miracles,” 
“Roman  Catholic  Miracles,”  “Irvingite  Gifts,” 
“Faith  Cure,”  and  “Mind  Cure.”  The  volume 
closes  with  a hundred  pages  of  illustrative 
and  bibliographical  Notes.  It  is  published  at 
the  price  of  two  dollars  net. 

A second  edition  of  Dr.  Warfield’s  book  on 
The  Plan  of  Salvation  was  published  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  the  first 
edition,  published  in  1915,  having  been  ex- 
hausted. The  book  has  been  revised  thorough- 
ly for  the  new  edition  and  a few  additional 
Notes  added  at  the  end.  The  price  is  seventy- 
five  cents. 

Dr.  Warfield’s  address  on  The  Foundations 
of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Word  of  God,  which 
was  prepared  for  the  San  Francisco  Exposi- 
tion, a few  years  ago,  has  been  reprinted  dur- 
ing the  winter  in  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church 
Magazine,  published  at  Glasgow.  A pamphlet 
edition  of  it  has  been  issued  from  the  office 
of  the  Magazine;  and  it  is  being  widely  cir- 
culated among  its  constituents. 

The  following  Articles  have  been  published 
by  Dr.  Warfield  since  the  issue  of  the  last 
number  of  the  Bulletin:  two  articles  on  The 
Terminology  of  Love  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  The  Princeton  Theological  Review  for  Jan- 
uary and  April  1918,  respectively;  an  article 
on  The  Christ  that  Paul  Preached,  in  The 
Expositor  (London)  for  February,  1918;  and 
an  article  on  How  Princeton  Seminary  Got 
to  Work,  in  The  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society,  for  June,  1918. 

Dr.  Smith 

While  the  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander,  D.D., 
was  occupied  in  the  military  training  camps, 
Dr.  Smith  preached  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  on  sixteen  Sundays  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring.  He  has  also  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  for  the  Market  Square 
Church,  Germantown;  Tabernacle  Church, 
Philadelphia;  New  York  Avenue  Church, 
Washington;  Brown  Memorial  Church,  Balti- 
more; The  First  Church,  Yonkers;  First 
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Church  of  New  Brunswick;  Crescent  Avenue 
Church,  Plainfield,  N.  J. ; First  Church  of 
South  Orange,  N.  J. ; and  also  addressed  the 
Lawrenceville  Preparatory  School. 

Dr.  Smith  expects  to  preach  the  sermon  at 
the  ordination  services  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Coffman 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  at  the  time  of  their 
ordination  to  the  ministry. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Princeton  Re- 
view, Dr.  Smith  published  an  article  on  Eccle- 
siastes. On  May  14th  by  appointment  of  the 
faculty  he  represented  the  Seminary  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Cro- 
zer  Theological  Seminary,  Upland,  Pa.,  and 
delivered  an  address  at  the  luncheon. 

During  August  Dr.  Smith  will  preach  at 
Eaglesmere,  Pa.,  and  in  September  in  the 
First  Church  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Loetscher 

Dr.  Loetscher  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
American  Society  of  Church  History  at  its 
annual  meeting  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. By  virtue  of  this  office  he  will  also 
serve  as  the  Managing  Editor  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Society.  This  organization  was 
founded  in  1888  by  the  late  Philip  Schaff,  was 
reorganized  in  1906,  and  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  1916. 
Dr.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson  was  Secretary 
of  the  Society  from  its  organization  till  within 
a short  time  of  his  death  in  1912,  during  which 
time  ten  volumes  of  Papers  of  the  American 
Society  of  Church  History  were  published. 
He  was  followed  in  the  offices  of  Secretary 
and  Editor  by  Prof.  William  W.  Rockwell, 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  by  whose  zeal  and  devotion  the  Society 
has  greatly  increased  its  membership  and 
broadened  its  influence. 

During  the  winter  Prof.  Loetscher  supplied 
the  following  churches : Westminster,  Wil- 

mington, Delaware;  Bethesda,  Arch  Street, 
Second  Presbyterian,  of  Philadelphia ; Law- 
renceville School ; First  Church,  Lancaster ; 
Pine  Street,  Harrisburg;  Brick  Church,  New 
Brunswick;  Union  Church,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
He  also  spoke  to  the  soldiers  at  Camp  Dix 
at  the  Christmas  services  on  December  23rd. 

With  the  September  issue  of  The  Journal 
of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Dr. 
Loetscher  completes  the  seventh  year  of  his 
editorship  of  this  magazine. 

At  the  recent  Commencement  of  Dubuque 
College  and  Seminary  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  on  Dr.  Loetscher. 


Dr.  Erdman 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  and  for  the 
first  three  weeks  of  January,  Dr.  Erdman  con- 
ducted evangelistic  services  at  Camp  Lee  and 
Camp  Gordon,  Georgia.  He  has  also  assisted 
in  the  work  at  Camp  Dix.  During  the  winter 
he  completed  the  twenty-fourth  series  of  ser- 
vices at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Depart- 
ment of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Philadelphia.  He 
has  also  preached  since  the  opening  of  the 
year  at:  Mercersburg  Academy;  Lafayette 
College ; the  Bethlehem  Church,  Philadelphia ; 
Bryn  Mawr  College ; St.  Paul’s  Church,  Phila- 
delphia; Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia; Madison  Avenue  Church,  Albany; 
Emma  Willard  School,  Troy,  New  York; 
Presbyterian  Church,  Bristol,  Pa.,  at  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Hartman. 

Prof.  Erdman  has  engagements  for  a num- 
ber of  summer  Bible  Conferences  and  is  now 
preparing  to  publish  an  exposition  of  the  Gen- 
eral Epistles. 

Alumni  Notes 

The  oldest  living  alumnus  is  the  Rev.  Elihu 
Loomis,  of  the  class  of  ’50,  residing  in  Center- 
ville, Mass.,  who  was  ninety-four  last  October. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Davis,  D.D.,  of  the  same 
class,  but  who  did  not  complete  his  course,  is 
living  in  Wooster,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Davis,  D.D.,  ’50,  has 
recently  moved  from  Madisonville,  near  Cin- 
cinnati, to  810  Beall  Ave.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Carpenter,  D.D.,  ’61,  was 
elected  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ne- 
braska City  at  its  spring  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  H.  McKown,  ’68,  has 
moved  from  Gerardstown,  to  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va. 

The  Rev.  M.  D.  A.  Steen,  D.D.,  ’69,  has 
moved  from  Saginaw,  Mich.,  to  Worthington, 
Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  McLeod,  D.D.,  ’73,  has 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Willis  Weaver,  ’74,  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Houston,  at 
its  spring  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Warren,  DjD.,  ’77,  was 
elected  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Louis- 
ville at  its  spring  meeting. 

The  Rev.  David  R.  Workman,  D.D.,  ’78,  was 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Westminster, 
at  its  spring  meeting. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Moffat,  D.D.,  ’81,  was 
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elected  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  In- 
dianapolis at  its  spring  meeting. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Slemmons,  D.D.,  ’81, 
has  been  appointed  acting  president  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College  until  a successor 
to  President  Hinitt  is  chosen. 

The  Rev.  Eiko  J.  Groeneveld,  ’82,  completed 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  pastorate  of  the  First 
Church  of  Butte,  Mont.,  on  May  2nd.  The 
membership  of  the  church  has  increased  from 
30  to  602,  and  from  it  three  churches  have 
been  organized  and  several  Sunday  schools. 
Dr.  Groeneveld  has  had  the  honor  of  being 
twice  moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Montana. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Morrison,  ’82,  has  resigned 
the  church  of  Big  Run,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Woodbridge,  D.D.,  ’82, 
sailed  from  Shanghai  April  13.  He  may  be 
addressed  at  Leesburg,  Fla. 

The  Rev.  William  B.  Jennings,  D.D.,  ’83, 
has  become  a member  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions. 

The  Rev.  William  O.  Jones,  a special  stu- 
dent, ’84-’85,  was  elected  moderator  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Minnewaukan  at  its  spring 
meeting. 

The  Rev.  Clarence  G.  Reynolds,  DTP,  ’84, 
was  chosen  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Elizabeth  at  its  spring  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Edward  E.  Clark,  ’86,  has  re- 
signed the  church  of  Placerville,  Cal.,  to  ac- 
cept a call  to  Mill  City,  Ore. 

The  Rev.  Putnam  Cady,  D.D.,  ’88,  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
granted  six  months  leave  of  absence  to  engage 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  at  Camp  Mills,  Long 
Island. 

The  Rev.  Elmer  E.  Reed,  D.D.,  ’88,  was 
elected  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Salt 
River  at  its  spring  meeting. 

The  Rev.  William  F.  Plummer,  ’89,  of  Flush- 
ing, Ohio,  has  accepted  a call  to  the  Fourth 
Church  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Moore,  ’90,  has  resigned 
the  church  of  Chatham,  N.  J.  Pie  is  a Chap- 
lain in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  His  engagement  to 
Miss  Eustis  is  announced. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Hodge,  ’91,  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  May  10,  1918. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Jackson,  ’91,  is  in 
France  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  work. 

The  Rev.  John  K.  MacGillivray,  ’91,  was 
elected  stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Lewistown  at  its  spring  meeting. 


The  Rev.  Matthew  J.  Hyndman,  D.D.,  ’92, 
has  been  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work. 

The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Flack,  D.D.,  ’93,  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  First  Church  of  New- 
burgh, N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Waddy  H.  Hudson,  ’93,  of  Hash- 
ing, China,  is  in  the  United  States  on  a three 
months’  furlough.  His  address  is  Greenville, 
S.  C. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Dickens  Lewis,  ’93,  has  been 
granted  a year’s  leave  by  his  church  to  en- 
gage in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  work  in  France. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Byrd,  D.D.,  ’94,  has 
resigned  the  Trinity  Church  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  E.  Craighead,  ’94,  of  Anna, 
111.,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Oswego,  111.,  April  26. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Farr,  DTP,  ’94,  chap- 
lain in  the  U.  S.  Army,  is  in  France. 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Newell,  ’94,  may  be 
addressed  at  Leesburg,  Fla. 

The  Rev.  Albert  J.  Weisley,  D.D.,  ’94,  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lack- 
awanna at  its  spring  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Maitland  V.  Bartlett,  ’95,  pastor 
of  the  Beck  Memorial  Church  of  New  York 
City,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  and 
is  now  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  work  in 
France. 

The  Rev.  U.  Watson  McMillan,  D.D.,  ’95, 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Glen- 
shaw,  Pa.,  April  18. 

The  Rev.  David  S.  Hibbard,  DU.,  ’96,  has 
changed  his  address  from  Fredonia,  Kans.,  to 
Dumaguete,  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Rev.  William  V.  Te  Winkle,  ’96,  has 
moved  from  Perry  to  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ambrose  Dunkel,  D.D.,  ’97,  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  28. 

The  Rev.  Edgar  H.  Montgomery,  DTP,  ’97, 
of  Aurora,  111.,  has  accepted  a call  to  Piqua, 
Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Charles  B.  Condit,  ’98,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Trinity  Reformed  Church  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  now  assistant  minister  of 
the  North  Reformed  Church  of  the  same  city. 

The  Rev.  Alvin  N.  Crowe,  ’98,  has  changed 
his  address  from  Vincennes,  Ind.,  to  Rich- 
mond, Ohio. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Mason,  D.D.,  ’98,  has 
accepted  a call  to  the  Warren  Avenue  Church 
of  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Beattie,  D.D.,  ’99,  was 
elected  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Mor- 
ris and  Orange  at  its  spring  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Craig,  ’99,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice-director  of  the  Allied  Bodies  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  Harry  P.  Vail,  ’99,  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Mahoning  at 
its  spring  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Claggett,  ’00,  has 
moved  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Appleton  City, 
Mo. 

The  Rev.  Clair  B.  Latimer,  ’00,  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia 
River  at  its  spring  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Frederick  W.  Lcetscher, 
D.D.,  ’co,  was  given  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL,D.  by  the  Dubuque  College,  Iowa,  at  its 
recent  commencement. 

The  Rev.  Minot  C.  Morgan,  ’00,  has  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  of 
Tennessee. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  P.  Mudge,  ’00,  and  Miss 
Jennie  Graves  Owen  were  married  in  Frank- 
lin Place,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  12,  1918. 

The  Rev.  John  Ossewaarde,  ’00,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Ebenezer  Reformed  Church  of 
Leighton,  la.,  April  25,  1918. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  R.  Zeigler,  ’00,  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Hyde  Park  Church,  Chi- 
cago, April  7,  1918. 

The  Rev.  David  De  F.  Burrell,  ’01,  has 
taken  up  his  work  as  Professor  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  in  Dubuque  College,  Iowa,  where 
he  delivered  the  commencement  address  in 
May. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Lamb,  ’01,  has  moved 
from  Waverly  to  Oswego,  Kans. 

The  Rev.  George  M.  Rourke,  D.D.,  ’01,  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
First  Church  of  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

The  Rev.  Linius  L.  Strock,  D.D.,  ’01,  has 
been  given  a year’s  leave  by  his  congregation 
to  enter  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  work.  He  is  now 
at  Camp  Sheridan  and  will  soon  sail  for 
France. 

The  Rev.  Frank  G.  Bossert,  ’03,  of  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa.,  is  going  over  for  a year  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  war  work  in  France. 

The  Rev.  William  C.  Isett,  ’04,  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  given  leave  for  six  months'  to  engage  in 
evangelistic  war  work  across  the  ocean. 


The  Rev.  S.  Turner  Foster,  D.D.,  ’05,  was 
elected  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cedar 
Rapids  at  its  spring  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  John  B.  Machen,  ’05,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  Direc- 
tors of  Princeton  Seminary  and  is  engaged  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  work  in  France. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Weisley,  ’05,  is  chap- 
lain of  the  330th  Infantry  at  Camp  Sherman, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Arms,  ’o5,  has  accepted 
a call  to  the  Westminster  Church  of  Steuben- 
ville, Ohio,  and  has  entered  upon  his  work 
there. 

The  Rev.  Harry  A.  Rhodes,  ’06,  who  has 
been  a missionary  in  Korea  for  ten  years,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  the  chair  of  Bible  and  Ethics  of  the 
Chosen  Christian  College  of  Seoul. 

The  Rev.  James  W.  Bean,  D.D.,  a graduate 
student,  1905-06,  has  accepted  the  presidency 
of  Emporia  College,  Kansas. 

The  Rev.  Edward  D.  Barnes,  ’07,  has  re- 
signed the  church  of  Granville,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  James  Leishman,  a special  stu- 
dent, ’oy-’oS,  has  gone  to  France  to  engage 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  work. 

The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Mark,  ’07,  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Third  Church  of  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J„  Feb.  5,  191S. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Conrad  Vandervelde,  ’07, 
was  elected  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Emporia  at  its  spring  meeting. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  White,  ’08,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Olivet  Church  of  Moore,  Pa., 
May  9,  1918. 

The  Rev.  David  L.  Miller,  ’09,  was  chosen 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Council 
Bluffs  at  its  spring  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Sidebotham,  ’09,  -was 
elected  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pe- 
toskey  at  its  spring  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Francis  S.  Downs,  To,  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  Market  Square  Church  of 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Harry  W.  Limpcr,  Ti,  may  be 
addressed  at  the  Shorlridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Rev.  Starr  H.  Lloyd,  ’14,  of  Blairs- 
town,  la.,  has  passed  the  examinations  for  a 
chaplaincy  in  the  Navy. 

The  Rev.  H.  M..  Taxis,  ’14,  has  accepted  call 
to  Presbyterian  Church,  Ashland,  N.  T. 

The  Rev.  J.  Sheridan  Linn,  ’15,  is  principal 
of  the  public  schools  of  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 
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